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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


Donald Ogden Stewart (our Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart) writes us: 

“My Hotel Splendide musical with 
Rodgers-Hart and Ludwig Bemel- 
mans collaboration is at last on its 
way to definite production—possibly 
by the end of January in some New 
York theater. 

“Also, I’ve signed to do the screen 
play for Shaw’s (Bernard Shaw's) (G. 
Bernard Shaw's) Arms and the Man, 
so I'll have need for plenty of pen- 
cils the next few weeks.” 

You can see Hotel Splendide—by 
the end of January, if you're lucky 
enough to get to New York. 

You can see Arms and the Man— 
some day, when it’s produced and 
gets around to your home town. 

But why wait? You can read Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart this week and 
every week, pure and without benefit 
of collaborators Rodgers-Hart, Bem- 
elmans or Shaw, uncut and not 
passed by the National Board of 
Review. 

Only, of course, if you are a sub- 
scriber to U.S. WEEK, the one and 
only magazine that carries the one 
and only Stewart’s column. 


* 


The other fellow’s typographical 
errors are the only funny ones. A 
N. Y. paper wrote about the gentle- 
man who went in search of liebes- 
raum—room to love in. 
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You're Telling Us... 


THE DEADLIEST WEAPON’ 


Dear Editor: 


I think your weekly is doing a 
magnificent job in bringing to the 
American people the essentials of the 
tremendous alternatives facing them, 
and in indicating the road which 
must be trod in order for democracy 
here and in the world to triumph. 


I make it my business to mention 
your publication when meeting all 
my contacts. Enlightenment is the 
deadliest weapon with which to de- 
stroy Hitler and his native worship- 
pers and collaborators. 

Max A. Geline, attorney 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SCHOOL DISCRIMINATION 
Dear Editor: 


While General Motors is being con- 
demned for its discriminatory prac- 
tices, may I indict another great “in- 
dustry,” essential to the national wel- 
fare, which has been discriminating 
against Jewish-Americans for many 
years—namely, thé medical schools. 


Quotas against them are well 
known and resentfully accepted by 
Jewish students, many of whom, in 
spite of their high grades and excel- 
lent qualifications, are refused admit- 
tance to the University of Chicago 
medical school, University of Illinois 
medical school and other medical 
schools, while non-Jewish students 
with lower averages and fewer qual- 
ifications are accepted. 


Members of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
national honorary society. and young 
people with high degrees from ac- 
credited universities, are often forced 
to go to second-rate medical schools, 
or else to drop medicine. if they are 
“unfortunate” enough to have been 
born Jewish. 

Good doctors are needed by this 
country. Too many potentially fine 
doctors are being turned away be- 
cause of their religious preferences. 
How can so many educators. doc- 
tors. and board of trustee members 


mouth opposition to fascism abroad 
and practice it so flagrantly here? 


S.-W. 
Chicago 


LIKE HERR HITLER 
Dear Editor: 


With all the means of education 
and publicity available in this coun- 
try it is disappointing if not alto- 
gether despairing to find people who, 
like A. V. S. Lloyd, write to you re- 
senting the well-deserved criticism of 
the role Charles A. Lindbergh is play- 
ing to the great harm of the United 
States. 


The case of enlightened public 
opinion against Lindbergh and _ his 
sponsors, the executive members of 
the America First Committee. is clear 
and unmistakably just. The partial- 
ity toward Nazism in the official atti- 
tude of that Committee and in the 
public utterances of Lindbergh has 
been established beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 


Very much like Herr Hitler. Lind- 
bergh accuses the President of the 
United States and the British govern- 
ment of being war-mongers, but sig- 
nificantly enough he has not yet said 
anything disapproving of the Nazi 
regime. 

Very. much like Herr Hitler. Lind- 
bergh strives to fool the people of 
this country into meekly accepting 
the idea that the might of the Nazis 
is invincible and that it is better to 
submit to their domination of the 
world than to try to beat them. 


A. Garcia Diaz 
New York City 


BEST FARM NEWS 
Dear Editor: 


Your farm news, untouched by 
farm equipment trust propaganda, 
is by far the best in the country to- 
davenec 

James Willicomb 
Detroit, Mich. 
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‘Ja Mahe Our Country Strang’: 


CIVILIANS MOBILIZE IN ANSWER 
TO FDR'S ‘TOTAL DEFENSE’ CALL 


Passage of Amendments to Neutrality Act Near; 
Lindbergh Boasts that He Had a Hand in Munich 


All of last week’s news was related 
to total defense. Part of it was made 
by those who agreed with Hitler that 
President Roosevelt is seeking war. 
But most of it was news of a stiffen- 
ing resistance to Nazi aggression and 
a greater attention to the home front, 
where plans for Civilian Defense 
Week stimulated new campaigns for 
economic security, unity and civil 
liberty. 

* Chairman Tom Connally, of the 
Senate Foreign Relation Committee, 
asked Congress to avenge the “das- 
tardly act of aggression” that sent 
the U. S. S. Reuben James to the bot- 
tom of the North Atlantic, the fate of 
more than 70 members of its crew in 
doubt. 

* The veteran liberal, Senator 
George Norris (Ind., Neb.), told re- 
porters after hearing of the Reuben 
James sinking, that he was “ready to 
vote now’ for arming American 
merchantmen and permitting them to 
enter combat zones and _ belligerent 
ports. 


America First—in Shanghai 


+* America First leaders had an all- 
out rally in Madison Square Garden. 
and radio commentator Burnet Her- 
shey reported that “Japanese propa- 
ganda is being mailed from Shang- 
hai with the stickers of the America 
First Committee on its envelopes.” 
+ Nathan Straus, U. S. Housing Ad- 
ministrator, predicted “desperate 
housing conditions in defense centers 
this winter,” and blamed the Admin- 
istration’s policy of spreading con- 
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struction authority among “inexperi- 
enced and untried government agen- 
Chesa 

* The Chicago Tribune, comment- 
ing on the President’s Navy Day 
speech, said: “Mr. Roosevelt is be- 
side himself... . It is not at all 
impossible that fears have unbal- 
anced his judgment.” 


Jensen in Chicago Daily News 


WAVE OF THE FUTURE ARRIVES 


* The Chicago Tribune, assuring its 
readers that the President’s fears for 
the nation’s health are unwarranted, 
said: ‘Dental defects were responsi- 
ble for 21% of draftee rejections 
and Mr. Roosevelt said he did not 
want men in the army with false 
teeth. General Grant had false teeth 
and Lincoln didn’t go around wring- 
ing his hands about it.” 

* An overflow meeting at Madison 
Square Garden raised $175,000 for 
Russian War Relief. 


* Joe Louis was pronounced “physi- 
cally fit for military service” and the 
War Department made public this 
statement: “The Army appreciates 
the high position which he (Louis) 
holds among all who are interested in 
clean sportsmanship. The qualities 
which he has shown throughout his 
career in the ring have made the 
champion a fine example for Ameri- 
can youth of all races. The Army is 
proud to have him enter the ranks as 
an American soldier.” 

* President Roosevelt proclaimed 
Novy. 11-16 as Civilian Defense Week. 


Russ Front Held Vital 


As part of the nation’s growing 
total defense, Washington last week 
revised its estimate of the importance 
of the Russian front to United States 
security. While the President and 
Administration spokesmen had _al- 
ready declared that the Soviets fight 
our battle, it was believed that re- 
ports from the American experts re- 
turned from Moscow had strength- 
ened this conviction. 

As a result of what the N. Y. Times 
called a “new appraisal of the Rus- 
sian situation,’ it was said that the 
Administration had decided to send 
combat planes and related’ war mate- 
rials to the “Soviet armies even at 
the expense of the United States 
Army, subject only to limitations on 
transportation.” 

It was said in Washington that the 
new program would not hamper our 
own Army, that strategy based on the 
defeat of Germany might be carried 
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“Let us give swiftly and generously. . .” 


Eres) 340 


The spotlights play on chorus singing at 


Russian War Relief Benefit in Madison Square Garden. 23,000 jammed N.Y. meeting 


out much more effectively by sending 
planes and arms into Russia, thereby 
enlarging that country’s power of re- 
sistance, than by reserving this mate- 
rial for training or passive defense 
of this hemisphere. 

Taking this view of the Russian 
front, the Administration last week 
continued to move on the Atlantic 
front, a second sector on which total 
defense must be mobilized. 

Here the immediate and decisive 
question remained passage of the 
Neutrality Act amendments by the 
Senate, and their acceptance by the 
House. Unofficial polls showed a sure 
Administration majority, conceded 
by the obstructionists. But the strate- 
gy of the latter was to prolong debate. 
roll up as impressive an opposition 
vote as they could muster, and hope 
to influence the House to insist on its 
own, less far-reaching, measure. 


Republicans Split 
Republican Senator Wiley of Wis- 


consin told an audience of two Sen- 
ators that to revise the Neutrality Act 
would remove the “last barrier to 
undeclared and unapproved war.” 
Republican Senator Bridges of New 
Hampshire again urged support of 
the Administration bill. 
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While an official Nazi spokesman 
was saying that “America has _at- 
tacked Germany,” Senator Aiken of 
Vermont charged the President with 
personal responsibility for whatever 
lives were lost on the Reuben James. 
Senator Brooks of Illinois said while 
the President and his Cabinet “have 
been at war for some time, Congress 
has not been at war.” 

Senator Ball (R., Minn.) , speaking 
in support of the bill, said: “I agree 
with the opponents of this resolution 
that its passage, which presumably 
will be followed by the arming of our 
flagships and their sailing to ports of 
our belligerent allies loaded with 
tanks and guns and airplanes, un- 
questionably means shooting on the 
ocean. Perhaps that question is aca- 
demic because in self-defense we are 
already shooting in the Atlantic. 


“Until Nazi aggression is 
smashed finally and completely, I 
cannot see any hope of any real 
or lasting peace for the United 
States or for any other democratic 
nation in the world. I know that 
all of us would rather have the 
United States go to war than see 
the Nazi system imposed here.” 


While the Senate talked, a com- 
parison of records showed that 
whether or not we are at war. we have 


almost equalled our World War naval 
combat losses. 

Two American vessels were sunk 
by submarines in the last war—the 
Jacob Jones and the patrol yacht 
Alcedo. 

So far in the present conflict, one 
destroyer, the Reuben James, has 
been sunk by torpedoing, and an- 
other, the Kearney, was hit by a tor- 
pedo but managed to reach port. 

Other naval losses in World War I 
were due to collision or mine ex- 
plosions. 


‘We-Can-Do-Business . . .’ 


Outside of Congress, on that un- 
localized front where the appeasers 
have taken their stand, there were 
these developments last week: 

* At America First’s big New York 
meeting, where Social Justice was 
sold at the gates and cries of “Hang 
him” greeted the President’s name, 
Senator Wheeler and Charles Lind- 
bergh worked opposite sides of the 
we-can-do-business-with-Hitler street. 

Lindbergh argued that Hitler’s 
armies are invincible and that we 
shouldn’t fight because we can’t win. 
He also made his first public admis- 
sion that he had given similar advice 
to Britain on the eve of Munich. 

Wheeler argued that Hitler’s arm- 
ies have been so weakened in combat 
that our help is not needed. 

* Edward L. Ryerson of Chicago 
and Dr. Charles Fleischer of New 
York resigned from America First. 
It was rumored, and denied, that 
Kathryn Lewis also had resigned. 
Miss Lewis herself refused to com- 
ment. 

* America First appealed to a Sen- 
ate Committee and to the Federal 
Communications Commission, charg- 
ing it was being deprived of its rights 
to a free use of radio. 

For the Madison Square Garden 

meeting alone, NBC had offered an 
eastern Blue network of 62 stations, 
and Mutual offered three alternative 
plans. 
* Rep. Ham Fish (R., N. Y.) as- 
sured the public that his clerk, George 
Hill, spent only good American 
money for the isolationist literature 
Hill arranged to have mailed in huge 
lots under Congressional frank. 

Hill was recently indicted on two 
perjury counts: (1) for denying 
that he knew George Sylvester Vie- 
reck, admitted Nazi agent also un- 
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der indictment, and (2) denying he 
removed franked literature from the 
office of the Islands for War Debt 
Committee in anticipation of a grand 
jury investigation. 

Fish’s denial that his clerk had 
been paid by Nazi money may have 
been premature—nobody has yet said 
he was. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


A Way to Defend Our 
‘Priceless Heritage’ 


Looming as big as any other front 
was the home front opened up by the 
President’s proclamation designating 
Nov. 11 to Noy. 16 as Civilian De- 
fense Week—‘a time for all persons 
throughout the nation to give thought 
to their duties and responsibilities 
in the defense of this country, and 
to become better informed of the 
many vital phases of the civilian de- 
fense program and of the opportu- 
nities which it offers for the partici- 
pation of every individual American 
in the defense of our priceless heri- 
tage.” 

An indication of how far-flung 
and all-inclusive this home front 
is may be gleaned from the pamphlet 
published by the office of Civilian 
Defense (see page 17). 


Last week’s news alone provided 
many calls on those who would 
strengthen the nation by solving the 
problems of local communities and 
their citizens. 


CCC-NYA to Merge 


* The President prepared to ask 
Congress for legislation merging the 
CCC and the National Youth Admin- 
istration, saying that “in view of the 
current world conditions, I feel that 
the War Department should be re- 
lieved from all activities which may 
in any manner interfere with its main 
objective—national defense.” 

The proposed merger would prob- 
ably bring both agencies under the 
Federal Security Administration, and 
it was hoped would expand their 
programs for training young people 
in defense work. Meanwhile, youth 
organizations, including the American 
Youth Congress, pledged their sup- 
port to Civilian Defense Week and 
urged that youth not in the armed 
forces be enrolled in civilian defense 
jobs. 
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Nation’s First Lady 
in forefront of drive 
for civilian defense 


* The House Banking and Currency 
Committee, after more than 3 months 
of bickering, reported a Price Control 
Bill that in most respects conformed 
to Administration specifications, 
though some officials thought it left 
too much lee-way on farm prices. 
Consumer organizations, participat- 
ing in Civilian Defense Week, indi- 
cated they would make passage of 
the bill an important part of their 
program. 

* A rat in a Harlem tenement so 
upset a New York reporter that he 
lured its brother rats out of their 
holes so they could be photographed. 
And his story of rat-infested and 
uninhabitable homes, which could be 
duplicated in any city, served to 


Talburt in the Memphis Press Scimitar 


SAME OLD STORY 
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highlight current Washington dis- 
putes about who is responsible for 
the break-down of the housing pro- 
gram. USHA administrator Nathan 
Straus blamed Housing Coordinator 
Charles Palmer. And the housing 
problem had an important place on 


the agenda of Civilian Defense Week. 


* The Army’s welcome to Joe Louis 
might have meant little in itself, but 
there was other evidence to support 
hope that a better day is dawning for 
Negroes in industry and the armed 
forces. Negro groups all over the 
country were exercising their right 
to a part in organizing the civilian 
defenses. 

At Camp Rushton, Shreveport, La., 
a court-martial verdict reduced the 
ranks of two white soldiers, sentenced 
them to serve a month at hard labor, 
and fined them two-thirds of their 
salary. They were convicted of aid- 
ing and abetting in the beating of a 
Negro soldier by a white civilian. 


Labor to Do Share 


* Organized labor also planned to 
co-operate in Civilian Defense Week, 
while the Battle for Production still 
met set-backs from monopoly greed. 


Alex Taub, technical consultant in 
OPM, told a House Committee that 
the automobile industry had put the 
manufacture of automobiles ahead 
of defense and delayed the conversion 
of tools and productive facilities 
which might now be speeding de- 
fense output and providing jobs for 
displaced workers. 


The Treasury revealed that the 
new excess profits tax is much easier 
on the big money making corpora- 
tions than the World War excess- 
profits taxes. At the same time, U. S. 
Steel Corp. reported a net profit for 
the first 9 months of 1941 of $95,- 
688,091—the highest since 1929. 


Senator Truman (D., Mo.) again 

attacked the aluminum irust (see 
page 12). 
* National unity through participa- 
tion of all minority groups in the 
civilian defense work was part of the 
week’s official program. 

The nation-wide Slav-American 
Congress, scheduled to be held in 
Pittsburgh on Nov. 21-23, was ex- 
pected to give a particularly dramatic 
demonstration of support for the na- 
tion’s foreign policy. 
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RUSSIA'S STUBBORN FIGHT BRINGS 
REAPPRAISAL OF SOVIETS PAST 


Reds Are Winning Long-Term War, Say Experts; 
Cabinet Periled; Japs Threaten U. S. 


British 


A fundamental tenet of millions of 
decent folk the world over has been 
the belief that the Soviet Union is 
inherently evil and that its leaders 
and its actions have been consistently 
cruel, barbarous and tyrannical. 


Last week there was a startling 
revaluation of Russia and its role in 
the modern world. Its effect was felt 
in Great Britain, throughout con- 
quered Europe, in Japan. and in the 
United States. 

Millionaires and generals, states- 
men and journalists, manufacturers 
and admirals said that Russia was 
noble, brave, dauntless, efficient: 
that it had honestly been trying to 
build a better world; that its treason 
trials of five years ago had not been 
an evidence of depraved bloodthirst- 
iness but the foresighted exposure and 
execution of Nazi Fifth Columnists; 
that the Finnish-Russian war had not 
been an example of unjustified ag- 
gression against a weaker neighbor 
but a necessary effort to improve Rus- 
sia’s defensive position against the 
Nazi armies which it knew planned 
to attack the Soviet Union in con- 
junction with the Finns. 


Handsome Amends 


Seldom has a hated nation re- 
ceived such handsome amends from 
those who in the past had been its 
opponents. In the United States 
alone, such figures as Joseph E. Dav- 
ies. millionaire former ambassador 
to Russia; Harry Hopkins, chief ad- 
President Roosevelt; W. 
Averell Harriman, wealthy head of 
the American mission to Moscow; 
William L. Batt, director of OPM’s 
division of materials: General James 
H. Burns; Admiral W. H. Standley; 
Ralph Ingersoll, editor of PM, and 
Walter Duranty, perhaps the fore- 
most American authority on the So- 
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viser to 


viet Union, contributed in one way 
or another to the great revaluation. 

In England, Lord Beaverbrook, 
Sir Walter Citrine, head of the British 
trade unions, a dozen labor members 
of Parliament, the British press and 
church, as well as thousands of rank 
and file trade unionists. rehabilitated 
Russia with such effect that it seemed 
likely that much of the Churchill 
cabinet would fall as a result of its 
failure to aid the Soviet Union. Of 
course. the primary premise of the 
British proponents of the Soviet 


Ray in the Kansas City Star 
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Union was that aid to Russia was aid 
to Great Britain, that failure to help 
the Soviet Union was the betrayal of 
England. ; 

The revaluation. world-wide in 
scope, was connected in one way or 
another with most of last week’s news 
which included: 

* Increased activity in Nazi-held 
Europe, where the Germans them- 
selves admitted executing 1,082 since 
the Nazi invasion of Russia and 


where 82,000 Yugoslav guerillas were 
engaged in “a second war” against 
Axis troops. 

* Increasing agreement among Al- 
lied military experts that Hitler was 
being forced to play Stalin’s game 
as his hordes plunged ever deeper 
into Russia without being able to at- 
tain their announced object, the de- 
struction of the Red armies. 

* Increasing truculence on the part 
of Japan whose press gave the United 
States an ultimatum declaring that 
this country would have to resume 
oil shipments to the Nipponese before 
Nov. 15, but whose officials revealed 
a tendency to wait until they further 
saw the fortunes of the Nazis in 
Russia. 

* An American agreement to give 
Russia priority on all war materials 
on the thesis that it is vital to 
American security that Russia suc- 
cessfully maintain its armies in the 


field. 


BLITZKRIEG BACKFIRES 


Reds Fight On—5 Weeks 
After ‘Final Defeat’ 


Five weeks ago, forty-eight hours 
after the start of the fourth German 
offensive against the Russian armies, 
Adolf Hitler announced for the fourth 
time that the Red armies had been 
completely destroyed. 

Last week, as other weeks had 
done, gave the lie to Adolf Hitler 
and it seemed increasingly apparent 
that he was the victim of one of the 
most bitter paradoxes of history. 
Each victory, so experts said, con- 
tributed to his defeat, each conquered 
mile added to his difficulties. 

Although Hitler's troops were 
smashing deep into Crimea, which is 
about half the size of Vermont, al- 
though they still assaulted Moscow, 
where 300,000 had fallen in the deep 
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mire that slowed operations, al- 
though they still menaced the in- 
dustrial plant of the Donets Basin 
and to a lesser extent the oil south of 
the Caucasus, there was only one 
victory that could solve Nazi difh- 
culties. That was the destruction of 
the Red Armies, Hitler’s announced 
objective, and that victory still per- 
sistently eluded him as the front con- 
tinued unbreached and continuous 
along an 1.800 mile line. 


Joseph Stalin, Russian premier, 
was following an ancient Russian 
strategy, strategy that twice before 
had saved his country, once from 
Charles XII of Sweden in the first 
decade of the 18th Century and once 
from Napoleon in the first quarter 
of the 19th Century. 

’ Peter the Great, the antagonist of 
the all-conquering Charles, best ex- 
pressed the traditional Russian strat- 
egy with the grim words: “The fur- 
ther our enemies come, the more 
easily we shall eat them.” Charles, 
who had reduced much of Europe, 
drove from Sweden to a point near 
the Black Sea but thé distance and 
the Russians finally defeated him. 


Remarkable Withdrawal 


Experts last week declared that the 
Russians had executed one of the 
greatest withdrawal movements of all 
time. Against the master of encir- 
clement, they had refused to be en- 
circled. * Against the world’s most 
proficient exponent of the blitzkrieg 
they had succeeded in forcing that 
exponent to proceed slowly, bitterly. 

From the first, it was said re- 
peatedly last week, the Russians had 
planned a campaign of withdrawal, 
of never meeting the enemy in a 
decisive all-out effort, of putting a 
price tag, payable in German lives, on 
each position from which the Reds 
withdrew. The price for Smolensk 
was 250,000 German casualties. It 
was paid. The price for Kiev was 
300,000. It was paid. The price for 
Odessa was 200,000. It was also 
paid. 

As the Nazis raced with the winter, 
striving for a knockout blow before 
cold of 40 degrees below zero set in 
around Moscow and Leningrad, Wal- 
ter Duranty, writing for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, said 
that Hitler had been forced to forego 
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his blitzkrieg and accept Stalin’s- 
strategy. Duranty wrote: 


“It must now be evident to 
Herr Hitler as some of his mili- 
tary advisers warned him, that the 
war against Russia was indeed a 
dangerous adventure. He had not 
made many mistakes but this was 
his fatal one . . . The German 
High Command is no less anxious 
about the ‘rear’ of its advancing 
armies than about the fighting on 
the ‘front.’ In the swamps and 
forests of Northwestern Russia 
there are thousands and tens of 
thousands of guerilla soldiers—’ 
men (and women, too) inured to 
the Russian winter—who are 
ready to give their lives to break 
German communications, cutting 
here and slicing there, evasive and 
indomitable.” 


Cleared Out Traitors 


Typical of the great revaluation 
the world over were the words of 
Joseph E. Davies, former American 
ambassador to Russia, who said: 


“Indeed, I am glad to proclaim 
the respect which I have for the 
idealism of Russian purposes, for 
the strength with which they pro- 
ject them, and for the great abil- 
ity and foresight which they have 
demonstrated in their prepara- 
tion for the defense against the 
menace of a Hitler world con- 
quest. 

“When the democracies in the 
world indulged in wishful think- 
ing and slept in false security, the 
Soviet Union cleansed its house of 


; . Darting through strong defenses, a Nazi bomber dropped its 
load during a recent raid, completely sheared off one wall of an apartment building 


treason, built thousands of tanks 
and airplanes and created a me- 
chanized army in 10 years that 
has withstood Hitler’s might for 
19 long and bloody weeks and has 
set the Nazis back on their heels. 

“Neither Stalin nor his lieu- 
tenants wishes this war. They did 
not begin it. They did not declare 
it. They made every possible ef- 
fort to avoid it. 

“They tried again and again to 
get the democracies to unite for 
military defense of their ‘collec- 
tive security.’ Failing in that they, 
as sensible men, tried two years 
ago to secure peace for themselves 
by entering imto a treaty with 
Hitler in which he pledged Ger- 
man honor not to attack their 
country...” 


And Walter Lippmann, pundit of 
the New York Herald Tribune, ‘cor- 
roborated Russia’s claim that she had 
been forced into the non-aggression 
pact with Germany because Cham- 
berlain and Daladier would not ac- 
cept Soviet offers of collective se- 
curity but instead collaborated with 
Hitler in an effort to get him to attack 
the Soviet Union. 

Replying to Lindbergh who said 
the peace of Europe would have been 
saved if Great Britain and France had 
encouraged Germany to attack Rus- 
sia, Lippmann wrote: 


“At Munich Messrs. Chamber- 
lain and Daladier did exactly 
what Colonel Lindbergh says they 
should have done. .. They de- 
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clared to Hitler and served notice 
on Stalin that ‘they would per- 
mit Germany to expand eastward 
into Russia ‘without declaring 
war.’ ” 


William L. Batt, director of OPM’s 
division of materials, as well as others 
last week, declared that the Russians 
were not inept mechanically as has 
been generally held. He said that 
their factories were apparently as 
efficient as those of the United States 
and described a visit to an airplane 
factory while he was in Russia as 
a member of the American commis- 
sion there. He said: 


“We saw an aircraft factory and 
an airplane engine plant. We 
could see few differences between 
them and similar plants in the 
United States. As far as one 
could judge their _ inspection 
standards compare favorably with 
ours. The men obviously were 
working intelligently and hard. 
They were not the clumsy, care- 
less, left-handed fellows mechan- 
ically, I had assumed the Russians 
to be. They were ingenious, in- 
telligent, and technically trained. 
Rather than wasting equipment, 
they were making the most of it.”’ 


SHAKEUP IN BRITAIN? 


Pressure for 2d Front 
Threatens Cabinet 


As thousands of British women 
were mobilized in a giant campaign 
to both increase production and re- 
as British 
and Russian trade unions signed an 


lease men for the army, 


eight point agreement for coopera- 
tion to beat Hitler. it was repeatedly 
declared that the Churchill govern- 
ment would soon undergo a real 
shakeup. 

As Russia was the common de- 
nominator of most world problems, 
so it was the crux of this issue. In- 
creasingly the British public was de- 
claring that the British cabinet was 
filled with incompetents and appeas- 
ers who so hated Russia they would 
not help Britain. 


Urge Post for Wavell 


Politicians and newspapers, among 
them the Sunday Pictorial, sug- 
gested that all the British cabinet be 
replaced with the exceptions of Lord 
Beaverbrook, minister of supply; 
Bevin, minister of labor, and Church- 
ill, himself. Margesson, minister of 
war, it was widely said, should be 
replaced by Britain’s one victorious 
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general, Gen. Sir Archibald P. 
Wavell, victor of Libya. Others sug- 
gested were Sir Stafford Cripps, la- 
bor’s ambassador to Russia, replacing 
Eden as foreign secretary; J. M. 
Keynes for finance, and Emmanual 
Shinwell, Labor M. P., for agriculture 
and food. 

Criticism became so general last 
week, when an ever larger number of 
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Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


“WHISTLE LOUDER, ADOLF— 
IF 1T MAKES YOU FEEL BETTER” 


unions went on record for the open- 
ing up of a western front, that even 
conservative Sir Samuel Hoare, for- 
mer foreign secretary and now am- 
bassador to Franco, asked for action. 
Lord Strabolgi, Laborite member of 
the House of Lords, asked how Bri- 
tain’s condition could be improved 
by the defeat of Russia when Britain 
would have to face between 5,000,000 
and 6,000,000 more Germans than it 
would have to face now. He said that 
three-quarters of the Nazi army was 
now on the eastern front. 


THE WORLD FRONT 


Japs Threaten, 
But Hesitate 


The fight against Hitler last week 
took scores of forms. In a sense it 
even included Japan which seemed 
inclined to resist his pressure for a 
Jap declaration of war against the 
United States under the terms of the 
Axis pact. In declaring that the 
United States had “attacked Ger- 
many,” Hitler was apparently giving 
Japan the “go” signal, for under the 
terms of the pact Germany, Japan, or 


Italy are obligated to declare war if 
any of the three are attacked by a 
power not now involved in the Euro- 
pean war. 

While the official Japanese news 
agency, Domei, declared that “war 
between the United States and Japan 
is inevitable” unless this country lifts 
its oil embargo, Japanese officials 
made no new formal statements. 


The Nipponese press declared that 
unless the oil ban was lifted by Nov. 
15 it would have to take action. The 
Far Eastern power, however, reiter- 
ated its determination to dominate 
China and the East, and gave indi- 
cations of moving into Thailand, one 
step nearer to British Singapore. 
Without a declaration of war, Japan 
was tying 75% of American naval 
strength in the Pacific and 25% of 
the total British military-naval es- 
tablishment. 


The ‘V’ Front 
While the Japs drew back from 


Hitler’s urgings, waiting still longer 
to see the Nazi fate in Russia, the 
people in other countries fought Hit- 
ler in forthright manner: 

* In Sweden it was reported that 
since June 22, 17,000 Nazi trucks, 28 
Nazi arms depots, and 74 factories 
have been destroyed by sabotage 
throughout Europe. In addition 191 
Nazi trains have been derailed. 

* More than 82.000 guerillas are 
engaged on a 125-mile front in Yugo- 
slavia against German-Italian troops 
and the guerillas have successfully 
broken Nazi communications into 
Russia at a number of points. 


* Since June 22, the Nazis an- 
nounced last week, they have executed 


1,082, including 345 Serbs, 254 
Croats and 158 Frenchmen. The 
number executed include women, 


among them a Polish girl who, ac- 
cording to the Nazis, “actually re- 
vealed no repentence after killing a 
German soldier.” It is believed that 
thousands more have been executed 
but are not listed in the Nazi tabu- 
lations. 

* Last week a Belgian was arrested 
after his horse was confiscated by the 
Germans. When arrested he w as 
hauling his own cart with a sign 
hung on his neck which read: 


“Since the birth of the New Order, 


I, Batise, have become a horse.” 
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FARMERS MOVE TO STEP UP PRODUCTION 


Thousands of Parleys Slated; Concrete 
Action Sought;. Four Major Points Listed 


Thousands of meetings, dotting all 
parts of the country, will be held by 
the nation’s farmers during the next 
few weeks. Their purpose will be to 
transform the Department of Agri- 
culture’s program to increase produc- 
tion from what still remains a largely 
paper plan to concrete actuality. 

These meetings, called by commit- 
teemen of the Triple A, will be held 
in every township in the United 
States. It is hoped by many that the 
meetings will be truly democratic, 
that they will afford a means where- 
by the rank and file of the nation’s 
farmers can really increase produc- 
tion instead of talking about it in a 
large way. 


CHARGE ‘LIP SERVICE’ 


Many farmers believe that there 
are those in the Department of Agri- 
culture who are paying lip service to 
increasing production while still wed- 
ded, in many ways, to the old out- 
moded policy of crop reduction. 

Many gathers believe that the 2% 
increase for farm production in 1942, 
as compared to production in 1941, 
is pitifully inadequate to the huge 
amount of food needed to feed the 
45,000,000 in America who need 
more food; to feed Great Britain, 
Russia and their allies, and to feed 
Europe after the war on the concept 
that “food will write the peace.” Yet 
these are the avowed purposes of the 
Department of Agriculture in increas- 
ing production. 

As a consquence, many independ- 
ent farmers will raise four points at 
these township meetings. These points 
are: 


* To raise production goals consid- 
erably over the 2% proposed by the 
USDA for 1942. 


* To utilize surplus grain stocks 
(wheat and corn) for cheap feed, 
thereby facilitating increased dairy, 
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poultry and_ livestock production 
while, at the same time, providing a 
partial solution for the problem of 
surplus grains. 


* To make sure that the USDA pro- 
gram does not make the wealthy 
farmer wealthier while providing no 
concrete means for permitting the 
small and marginal farmer to actu- 
ally increase production. 


There are those who say that price 
guarantees are not enough, that such 
measures as the Farm Credit Bill now 
before a congressional committee 
should be backed by the township 
meetings, and that other measures for 
more liberal credit should be advo- 
cated as a means of actually increas- 
ing production. 


* To impress upon all farmers 
everywhere that increased produc- 
tion is such a necessity that the actual 
existence of this nation depends on 
it and that Hitler cannot be defeated 
without such an increase. 


Many farmers believe that the 
meetings should be used to show that 
if Hitler wins the condition of the 
American farmer will be deplorable 
with monopoly in the saddle in the 
United States, with living costs high, 
with farm prices low, and with the 
purchasing power of the public sev- 


erely curtailed. It should be ex- 

plained again and again, these people 
think, that a Hitler victory means a 
victory for reaction everywhere and 
that, of course, would include a vic- 
tory for American monopoly. 


WANT ALL-OUT PLAN 
U. S. WEEK has received a letter 


from an Ohio farmer which expresses 
some of the disquiet farmers are feel- 
ing concerning the possibility that the 
program for increased production is 
not, in reality, an all-out program. 
The letter says in part: 


“In the first place, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, has 
publicly admitted through its 
head, H. R. Tolley, that the goals 
for 1942 are far too low and will 
soon have to be raised. Powerful 
forces, namely the Farm Bureau, 
are fighting to retain every pos- 
sible feature of the ‘reduction’ 
program which is designed to 
benefit the larger farmers. They 
undoubtedly realize that eventu- 
ally they will have to make future 
compromises but the 2% increase 
is so small to what it should be 
that it’s a victory for them rath- 
er than for expanded produc- 
tion. ... 


“In other words, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that sabotage 
in the food production industry is 
being carried forward on a colos- 
sal scale under the nose and with 
the knowledge of the USDA. 


“T think it’s time for you to let 
the farmers and the USDA know 
that high sounding phrases will 
not win the war when they are 
made meaningless by so many 
wrenches in the machinery. It’s 
time to let the farmers know their 
dander should be up. If they get 
an inkling of the real pitch, 
they’ll roll up their sleeves and 
tie into the USDA and its capitu- 
lation to the Farm Bureau point 
of view rather than the all-out aid 
policy that America endorses.” 


The township meetings should pro- 
vide a basis for transforming a paper 
policy into a real policy. 
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PRESS DISTORTS BENDIX PLANT SEIZURE 


Omits FD’s Statement Blaming Management; 


Anti-Labor Legislators Push for 


Not since the North American 
Aviation Co. strike at Inglewood, 
Cal., have the labor-haters in Con- 
gress been as vocal as they were last 
week. 

Using the dispute between the 
United Mine Workers and the steel 
corporations over closed shop de- 
mands in the captive mines as a 
spring-board, members of the House 
and Senate called for legislation to 
outlaw strikes and make work stop- 
pages in defense industries “trea- 
son.” 

While some members of Congress 
and most editorial writers were rais- 
ing their voices and sharpening their 
pencils for this new attack on organ- 
ized labor, federal troops armed with 
bayonets took over the strikebound 
plant of Air Associates, Inc., in 


Bendix, N. J. 


‘Failure by the Company’ 


The President’s statement, order- 
ing the Army seizure of the plant, was 
unequivocal. It said: 


“As a result of this failure on 
the part of the Company (to abide 
by the recommendations of gov- 
ernment agencies) production of 
this plant is gravely jeopardized. 
Therefore, as President and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces of the United States, I have 
directed that the Secretary of 
War should immediately take pos- 
session of and operate the plant 
as long as may be required in the 
interest of national defense. 


“Our country is in serious dan- 
ger. The products of this plant play 
an indispensible part in its defense. 
I call upon all workers in the plant 
to co-operate with the War Depart- 
ment in insuring an immediate re- 
sumption of production.” 

That was plain enough speaking. 
but most newspapers chose to mis- 
understand it—and to pass the mis- 
understanding along to their read- 
ers. 

The New York Times, for example, 
carried a three-column head on page 
1. which read: “U.S. TAKES OVER 
AIR ASSOCIATES AS IRATE 
WORKERS OUST STRIKERS.” 
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The story reported that the Presi- 
dent had acted “after riotous demon- 
strations by non-striking employes 
inside the plant had twice forced the 
removal of reinstated C.[.O. strikers 
under police guard.” 

Nowhere, in its three full columns 
of type on the story, did the great 
New York Times inform its readers 
that Air Associates, Inc., and _ its 
president, F. Le Roy Hill, had been 
defying the United States govern- 
ment and every state and federal labor 
agency since they refused to bow to 
an NLRB order in the spring of 1938. 

Nowhere did it print that portion 
of the President’s statement which 
placed the blame for the interruption 
of defense production squarely on the 
company. 

Though the press generally ob- 
scured the issues, the Air Associates 
case had become the symbol of man- 
agement holdout against government. 
When the President’s decision was 
received, Irving Abramson, president 


of the New Jersey CIO declared: 


The death watch. . . 
after 15 miners were trapped by explosion. Rescuers found all the trapped men dead 
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New Curbs 


“News that the Army is coming in 
to prevent further outrages by Hill 
restores the dignity of the National 
Defense Mediation Board.. We will 
follow all legal channels to prosecute 
all persons responsible for the slug- 
ging of those men who went to work 
under Army instructions.” 


Peril in Distortion 


Abramson’s statement emphasized 
the dangers arising at this time from 
suppression or distortion of the true 
facts in the Bendix case. 

The “dignity of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board”—and the 
confidence which organized labor re- 
poses in federal labor agencies— 
are vital to continued defense pro- 
duction. That portion of the press 
which made it appear that the gov- 
ernment, in seizing the Bendix plant, 
was acting on behalf of the recalci- 
trant company rather in defense of 
labor’s rights performed a grave dis- 
service to labor and to the nation. 


Wives, children and friends wait outside Nortonville, Ky., mine 


Under War Department supervi- 
sion, all strikers were reinstated. No 
further outbreaks occurred between 
union men and members of the com- 
pany-dominated “Benevolent Associa- 
tion,” such as had been provoked by 
Hill before the soldiers arrived. 

The plant rapidly returned to full 
operation and union members said 
they hoped that military and lend- 
lease production could go on without 
further interference. 


MINE TRUCE 


NDMB to Render 
Decision by Nov. 15 


Work was resumed in the captive 
coal mines last week, following a 
meeting between UMW President 
John L. Lewis and Myron C. Taylor. 
chairman of the U. S. Steel Corp. 

Consideration of the dispute was 
begun by the National Defense Media- 
tion Board as a result of this confer- 
ence and an agreement that the 
NDMB try to arrive at a decision 
by Nov. 15. 

The NDMB has now agreed to is- 
sue final recommendations on the 
question of the union shop in coal 
mines owned and operated by the 
steel corporations. 

In its first recommendations on the 
captive mine dispute, the board found 
that “the union shop provision has 
been accepted by substantially all of 
the comimercial operators and by 
some of the operators of captive 
mines, including some of the steel 
companies, so that substantially 90% 
of the total annual production of 
bituminous coal is under union shop 
contracts.” 

Hope was expressed in union cir- 
cles last week that the board would 
recommend union shop contracts for 
the remaining 10%—those captive 
mines now in dispute—and thus not 
only assure continued coal produc- 
tion but further strengthen labor 
confidence in the justice of NDMB 
decisions. 


ON OTHER FRONTS 


Keep Out of UAW, 
Thomas Warns Klan 


Other labor news of the week in- 
cluded: 
x President R. J. Thomas of the 


CIO auto workers union declared: 
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BOOTLEG COAL MINERS 


‘Outside the hard coal area little is known about the reasons for 
beotleg coal mining. The big coal operating companies, in cooperation 
with the commercial press, have deliberately kept the true story from 
the people of the U. S. 

About 250 miles from New York City in eastern Pennsylvania, lie the 
anthracite hard coal fields. For many decades the anthracite industry 
was one of the richest and most lucrative monopolies in the U. S. No 
other important source of hard coal was known in the U.S. As a result, 
dividends, royalties and profits went in an ever increasing golden flow 
to a few mine operators and railroad interests bound up with J. P. 
Morgan. 

In the last 15 years the situation has changed. Competition from 
other fuels (oil, soft coal, gas) made vast inroads into the anthracite 
market. However, those in control, with shares in other fuels, refused 
to push anthracite. As a result, employment fell from an average of 
152,000 men in 1929 to 91,313 in 1940. 

Whatever industry exists in the hard coal towns radiates from coal 
mining. The 50,000 workers without employment were, therefore, left 
without even the prospect of looking for other employment. The fami- 
lies of these 50,000 workers were literally on the point of starvation. 
Being accustomed to taking coal for home use from the piles of leav- 
ings which dot the area, the unemployed miners were gradually led to 
pay for their groceries and rent with the pickings. From this it was 
but a short step to dig for the coal and sell it to keep their families 
from starvation. They reasoned that if the companies could not sell 
coal they could. 

Naturally the operators objected to the miners taking coal off their 
private property and tried to get the state authorities to stop the 
practice. But state authorities could not call in troops to murder thou- 
sands of individuals who were keeping body and soul together by boot- 
legging. Miner, merchant, preacher, all whose existence depended 
on the purchasing power of the miners, condoned the bootleg coal 
practice. 

The bootleg coal miners earnestly desire legitimate work. Since 1927 
however, there has been nothing else for them to do. Even with the 
advent of the defense program, too few are being hired by the coal and 
other defense industries to solve the bootleg coal problem. 

In eastern Pennsylvania, rich in machinery and resources, stand 
thousands of men willing and able to do defense work. That is the 
solution to the bootleg coal mining problem—not the use of police 
against men whose only crime is that they wish to work. 

Financially yours, 


THE ECONOMIST 


“There is no room within the LAW 
for the Ku Klux Klan or its activities. 
Imperial Wizard Colescott’s charge 
that the CIO is in communist hands 
is merely the stock-in-trade of his 
racket. My advice to Colescott is to 
pack his bag. Detroit does not need 
him.” 

The denunciation followed a claim 

by Colescott that the Klan had many 
members in the CAW-CIO. 
x Edwin S. Smith, former. member 
of the NLRB, was appointed director 
of a campaign to bring 500,000 oil 
workers into the Oil Workers Int'l 
Union (CIO). 


* Following labor protests from 
many parts of the country, the Uni- 
versity of Washington backed down 
in its refusal to accept from the 
Joint Council of Teamsters (AFL) 
a gift of 3.500 tickets to the univer- 
sity’s home football games, to be used 
free by draftees. 


* The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL) wound up 
convention meetings in St. Louis, 
where delegates representing 210,000 
members took a “down the line” 
stand in support of President Roose- 


velt’s foreign policies. 
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66 & MAZING and disturbing.” That’s what President 
A Roosevelt called the health of this country’s young 
men, after reading the medical reports on draftees. 
Undernourishment is reported to be the principle cause 
of the grave defects in our nation’s health. The lack of a 
sufficient quantity of milk is the largest single reason for 
this tragic condition. 

The problem of milk has been the subject of many sur- 
veys by government agencies. These show that as a nation 
we consume less than half of the amount of milk doctors 
advise. The director of a New York settlement house re- 
cently said that medical examinations given to a large num- 
ber of children showed 33% of them to be suffering from 
undernourishment and that the rise in the cost of milk 
would probably increase this percentage to about 50%. 

The poorer the family and the greater the number of 
children the less milk is bought, according to government 
studies. But there are few mothers so uninformed that 
they don’t know that their children need milk—and lots 
of it. A quart a day for a child and a pint for an adult is 
what doctors advise. But today milk is selling at the high- 
est prices in 20 years. Fourteen cents a quart is the 
average price for milk delivered to the home for all 
cities in the country. In some places it is as high as 
seventeen cents. 

As a result of recent price rises people are buying less 
milk now at the time when the need for a strong healthy 
nation is greater than ever. Some Boston stores report 
their sales cut in half for milk in bottles. 

Obviously there is only one cause for this sad undercon- 
sumption of milk— 
the high price. One 
expert testified be- 
fore the Temporary 
National Economic 
Committee: “If we 
got our milk cheap 
enough we might 
double the _ con- 
sumption of milk.” 

Why is the price 
so high? The big 
milk companies say 
that the retail price 
is composed of what 
goes to the farmer 
and what goes to 
labor. They claim 
to make almost no 
profit, if any, and 
that increases in price must be blamed on the demands of 
farmers and workers. 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“HIGH HO, THE DAIRY-O” 


Let us see what has really been happening each time 
the price jumped 1l¢ or 14¢. This has occurred all over 
the country in the last few months, but we can take the 
situation in New York City, the nation’s largest milk market 
as typical. 

In August the New York dealers raised the price Y%¢ a 
quart, saying that this was caused by a raise of 14¢ a quart 
in the price the farmers were receiving. That sounds fair 
enough. But actually the companies took in an additional 
$471,321 a month from this increase and paid the farmers 
only $368,680 because of the system by which farmers are 
paid a blended price below the price for fluid milk. Thus 
there was a profit of $102,461 for the companies out of the 
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MILK COST 


BY SOPE 


V/4y¢ increase, and consumption fell off because poor peopl 
could afford less milk at the higher price. 

On Oct. 1, milk in New York went up another 14¢. Thi 
time the companies blamed labor, saying that wage in 
creases forced the rise. Mayor LaGuardia denounced thei 
statement and made public these revealing figures. Th 
price rise results in an increased $494,000 a month for th 
companies of which they have to pay increased wages 0 
only $167,505 a month. So the companies are now takin; 
an additional $326,495 a month from consumers to swel 
their profits. 

Exactly where does the 14¢ paid for a quart of milk go’ 

Over a nine year period in New York state the farmer 
were getting a price between 2.7¢ and 6.2¢ a quart. Ove 
the same period the distributing companies share was fron 
7.1 to 8.8¢. 

A visit to any dairy farm will show that the farme 
has heavy expenses in producing milk. Feed is high, th 
risks are great, and health regulations require expensivs 
barns and other equipment. A meager living and a smal 
percentage of return on their large investment is all tha 
dairy farmers are getting even today when the farmers prict 
is higher than it has been for Many years. 

To reduce. the cost of milk consumers must reduce thi 
prohibitive profits that go to distributors. But, particu 
larly, the needlessly expensive distribution of milk shoul 
be reduced. Pasteurizing and bottling costs average fron 
one half to three quarters of a cent a quart. Distributing 
either to the homes or to stores, and the general operatins 
costs of the huge dairy companies take all the rest of the 
price. The spread between the farm and the retail price 
in Chicago is 9.4 cents; in Washington, D. C., 7 cents; it 
Seattle and Pittsburgh, 6.8 cents; in Minneapolis, 6.6 cents 
in Boston and Detroit, 6.5 cents; in Omaha, 6.4 cents; i1 
Philadelphia, 6 cents; in Milwaukee 5.8 cents. 
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Is there no way to get a quart of milk from the pasteuriz 
ing plant to the buyer for less than 6, 7, 8 or 9 cents : 
quart? Of course there is. Independent dealers and co 
operatives and government experiments have proved ove 
and over again that milk prices can be drastically reduce 
even while competing with the milk trust. 


Claims of superior safety for one brand or another ar 
meaningless. The small independent milk peddler has t 
conform to the same health standards as the big company 
A higher percentage of butterfat or added vitamin D ar 
often advertised as giving superior health qualities. I 
some slight degree, and in a very expensive manner, the) 
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(0, but this should not be confused with freedom from 
lisease. 


) In Milwaukee some years ago several agencies of the 
ederal government made a study of what a municipally- 
‘wned milk plant could do. They proved that the price of 
nilk and butter and cheese could be reduced by 22% while 
armers were paid 35% more, with labor being paid at 
inion rates. Such a plant it was said would be able to pay 
sack its investment in 19 years. 

The government has taken cognizance of the disastrous 
ffects of the high milk costs to people on relief and to 
hildren. In many cities half pint bottles of milk are sold 
t one penny apiece to children in schools and at relief 
lepots. The Surplus Commodities Corporation pays the 
lifference in price between the cost and the penny price. 
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There have been many successful attempts by commercial 
nilk distributors to distribute milk economically and 
heaply. At a meeting of chain food store executives in 
chicago a few weeks ago an officer of Safeway Stores, a 
ational chain, told how his company retails milk in Wash- 
ngton, D. C., for 12 cents, after paying the farmer a little 
nore than 8 cents a quart. An executive of this company 
aid: ‘When. we started retailing milk bottled in our own 
lant at 12 cents, sales through our Washington stores more 
han quadrupled. Our volume went from 3,000 to 13,000 
uarts daily.” 

In New York City the Consumer-Farmer Milk Coopera- 
ve sells milk for 13 cents in stores, while Borden’s and 
heffield’s (National Dairy) store price is 14, 15 or 16 cents. 
the 13 cents price is possible because only the necessary 
osts go into the co-op price and any profits are returned 
o the farmers and consumers. 

In Detroit an independent distributor, named Johnson, 
ought 40 stores through which he sold milk at prices at 
ne time 6 and 7 cents a quart less than the other distribu- 
yrs in the city. At the same time he was paying the farm- 
rs at least as well as if not better than the big companies 
nd was able to make a good profit on this business. 

The reception which Johnson in Detroit, the Co-op in 
lew York and other independents who reduced prices have 
1et shows the lengths to which monopoly will go to destroy 
ll competition. Johnson’s stores were bombed and many 
,dependents have been threatened and subjected to various 
orms of intimidation, particularly price wars. The latter 
evice is often resorted to by the milk trust. 

The immediate answer to the problem of cheaper milk 
, the encouragement of independent milk dealers, oper- 
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‘Milk for Health’ in a Chicago School 


ating in one milk shed and not spending the consumers’ 
money on: big profits and big executive salaries, rebates and 
premiums, costly advertising (milk will sell itself if cheap 
enough), inefficient, overlapping delivery routes. 

Such companies can pay the farmer more adequately than 
the big companies who want to shift a larger proportion of 
milk into the manufactured milk products which give them 
larger profits. The farmers will further benefit from any- 
thing which increases consumption as their most remuner- 
tive product is fresh milk. 


Consumers can do and already have done much to secure 
cheaper milk. 


They can actively support and encourage the forma- 
tion of cooperatives and other companies that operate 
on an efficient distributing system. 

They can urge on existing companies the use of paper 
containers, of two quart and gallon containers, the sale 
of skim milk and a differential of at least 2 or 3 cents 
between store and home delivered prices. 

They can support and attempt to bring to their commu- 
nities all the systems of low priced milk for relief and 
other low income groups and for children. 

They can urge legislation for municipally owned plants 
which would act as yardsticks to measure the necessary 
costs of milk. 

They can study the federal and state regulations which 
govern the prices of milk to farmers and consumers to de- 
termine where the true interests of the consumers lie. 


Such efforts have an immediate selfish reward in reducing 
today’s high cost of living. But these efforts have other 
rewards. They lead directly toward a stronger, healthier 
generation of children and young people better able to 
meet the world crisis of our times. 
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THE PERFECT MONOPOLY 


BY THE ECONOMIST 


1) 

Ou national will must speak from every assembly line 
in our vast industrial machine . . . 

“It cannot be hampered by the selfish obstruction of a 
small but dangerous minority of industrial managers who 
hold out for extra profits, or for ‘business as usual.’ ” 

When President Roosevelt spoke those words on October 
27 it was still a fact that the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica was hampering the national will and obstructing the 
national defense by its greed for “extra profits.” 

t was still true, as it had been true when Secretary Ickes 
first warned us in June, that: “When the story of this war 
comes to be written, if it has to be written that it was lost, 
it may be because of the recalcitrance of the Aluminum 
Company of America.” 

The American people, who mean to win this war, should 
know the true story of Alcoa, the most perfect monopoly 
in the world. 


x 


By means of 100% control of domestic virgin aluminum, 
by the domination of the market, the elimination of com- 
petitors, the dictation of monopoly prices, by the control of 
electric power, by monopolizing the manufacture of certain 
aluminum products and by conspiring with foreign pro- 
ducers to monopolize and restrain trade, Alcoa has held the 
entire aluminum industry in the palm of its hand. 

Not only did Alcoa put Nazi Germany in a better posi- 
tion than the U. S. to produce more aluminum and planes 
before September, 1939, but it continues to sabotage the 
American defense program. By placing Alcoa men in $1- 
a-year positions in the OPM, Alcoa has made it possible 
to prevent and delay production of sorely needed alumi- 
num. Such acts are as reprehensible as directly consorting 
with the enemy, and are treasonable to the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 

Who are the men behind the Alcoa octopus, strangling 
the efforts of democracy? Alcoa stock ownership is held 
by eight families. The Mellon family owns 35.2% of the 
common stock and 25% of the preferred stock, valued at 
a total of $72,000,000. The Davis family owns 11.15% of 
the preferred stock and 12.36% of common stock, having 
a total value of $28,461,683, while the Duke family of 
tobacco fame has 9.3% of common and 8.98% of pre- 
ferred stock. 

The chief power behind Alcoa is the Mellon family. The 
Alcoa monopoly is the handiwork of the late Andrew W. 
Mellon. Andy Mellon disliked vulgar competition and pre- 
ferred policies which restricted output, raised prices to arti- 
ficial high levels, and cornered raw materials. 

The Mellon power is unique in that it embraces almost 
every important business. The aggregate value of the stock- 
holdings of the Mellon family in the 200 largest non-finan- 
cial corporations in the U. S. is $431,000,900. The assets 


of the seven companies of the 200 largest n. “~ancial cor- 
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porations controlled by the Mellon family aggregated $1,- 
608,000,000 or 214% of the total assets of the 200 corpo- 
rations. For example, the Mellon family owns 70% of the 
common stock of the Gulf Oil Corp. valued at $24,000,000; 
52% of common and 82% of preferred stock of the Kop- 
pers United Co., valued at $40,000,000; 10.1% of common 
stock of Pullman Inc., valued at $12,000,000; .8.6% of com- 
mon stock of the General American Transportation Corp., 
valued at $4,000,000; 5.4% of the common stock of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., valued at $10,000,000. The Mel- 
lon family also owns substantial blocks in the Allis-Chal- 
mers Co., Bethlehem Steel Corp., Jones & Laughlin Steel - 
Corp., Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Union 
Light & Power Co., Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and many 
others. 

The Mellon family, with its fingers in so many corporate 
pies besides its huge banking business, its real estate ven- 
tures which give the Mellons most of Pittsburgh, and its 
political activities which enabled it to refund $1,271,000,000 
in corporate taxes to big monopolies (as Andy Mellon did 
as Secretary of Treasury), needed help to run its many 
enterprises. So it engaged able assistants who are well re- 
warded for doing Mellon work. 

Such a Mellon man is Arthur V. Davis, now chairman of 
the board of directors of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, brain and trigger man for the aluminum industry. 

This is what the Department of Justice has to say about 
Davis: “A. V. Davis deliberately and demonstrably mis- 
represented many facts to the representatives of the Govern- 
ment.” The record points out further that a representative 
of the French aluminum trust had joined a cartel “pursu- 
ant to a suggestion by Arthur V. Davis to the effect that it 
was better to restrict production and sell at a high price 
than to go ahead at full capacity and sell at a low price.” 
Echoing his master’s voice, Davis’ economic philosophy is: 
“The public be damned.” 

Andy Mellon, small, anemic, aloof, unsympathetic, hard 
and mysterious, sat and worked quietly behind the well- 
guarded portals of the Mellon National Bank in Pittsburgh 
and pulled the strings of his vast financial and industrial 
empire. 

Andy Mellon is gone, but his family and lackies like 
Davis still work on the same principles. Under Davis’ pres- 
ent leadership of Alcoa, this perfect monopoly is holding 
back the production of aluminum so vitally needed for 
defense. 

In violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, Alcoa bought 
out every potential competitor. In 1924, ’25 and ’26, it 
eliminated the formidable potential competition of the Uih- 
lein and Duke-Haskell aluminum enterprises, the largest 
competitors ever faced by Alcoa. 

George D. Haskell, of the Bausch Machine Too. Co. 
which was fabricating aluminum, decided to produce alum- 
inum from bauxite, the ore in which aluminum appears. 


With W. B. Mayo, chief engineer of the Ford Motor Co. 


Uk 


and blessed by General Motors and Willys-Overland which 
needed aluminum for cars but found Alcoa prices too high, 
Haskell arranged to use the water power on the Saguenay 
River in the northern wastes of Quebec, owned by James 
B. Duke, the tobacco king. Suddenly, in the midst of nego- 
tiations, Haskell discovered that Duke had sold out his 
power properties to Alcoa and in return received a substan- 
tial block of Alcoa shares. No price was too high for Alcoa 
to pay when buying out competitors. 

Accused by the government of violating the anti-trust 
laws through this suppression of a potential competitor, 
A. V.. Davis denied “that he had any knowledge, inform- 
ation or suspicion of the proposed competition before the 
merger (with Duke in 1925) was consummated.” 

The government presents ample evidence of Davis’ per- 
jury. For example, Rev. H. E. Brown, president of the 
American Missionary Association, testified that Davis called 
a meeting of Alcoa stockholders at which he stated long 
before the merger that he proposed to reorganize Alcoa 
“to purchase the Saguenay water power site . . . owned by 
Duke” who “was threatening to enter competition and it 
was better to have him on the inside rather than the out- 
side.” Davis and Alcoa lied and perjured themselves and 
by bribing Duke took him in as a partner, thus maintain- 
ing their monopoly to keep production low and prices and 


profits high. 
BM 


Not content with controlling the production and market- 
ing of aluminum on the American continent, Alcoa has con- 
spired with foreign producers to monopolize the world’s 
market, making it totally impossible for anyone even to 1m- 
port bauxite or finished aluminum. In 1896. 1901, 1906 
and 1912, Alcoa made agreements with foreign producers, 
and between 1919 and 1928 there were tacit understand- 
ings between producers throughout the world. In order not 
to run afoul of the American law. Alcoa in 1928 set up a 
Canadian corporation called Aluminum Limited, to which 
it gave all but four of its foreign properties in return for 
all capital stock of the Canadian company. This Canadian 
company could then deal with foreign companies for Alcoa. 
thus placing Alcoa outside the law of the United States. 
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E. K. Davis, brother of A. V. Davis, was made head of 
Canadian Limited. Yet A. V. Davis had the brass to deny 
any connection between Alcoa and Canadian Limited. 

In 1931, an international cartel, ox alliance, consisting of 
all the aluminum producers in the world, was organized. 
Aluminum Limited, through E. K. Davis, joined this alli- 
ance, the purpose of which was to set up a corporation 
which would set production quotas to suppress competition 
and fix prices. To get around the American law, Alcoa 
was represented by Aluminum Limited, a relationship Alcoa 
denies. Again the government has concrete evidence that 
A. V. Davis of Alcoa participated in all the discussions and 
acted in accordance with the decisions of this world wide 
conspiracy. 

In 1934, when the Nazis started to rearm, they threat- 
ened to break the cartel if they did not get additional pro- 
duction rights. E. K. Davis transferred Canadian and Amer- 
ican stock to satisfy the Nazis. The Nazis were further 
permitted to increase their domestic production with the 
help of the cartel, while American production was restrained. 

In March, 1938, the production restrictions of the alli- 
ance were suspended only temporarily, in contrast to the 
complete termination of the cartel before World War I. The 
alliance was incorporated for 99 years, so that Alcoa is still 
a silent partner to this world-wide conspiracy. The mem- 
bers of this conspiracy, including Nazi Germany and Alcoa, 
illegally restrict the supply of aluminum in the U. S. market. 

One might have expected that after the outbreak of the 
present war, Alcoa would do everything in its power to 
produce aluminum for planes to defend America. But it 
continues to refuse to expand production and is bending 
every effort to prevent others from producing. 

Alcoa, for example, attempted to stop Reynolds, an in- 
dependent producer, from receiving water power by bring- 
ing pressure on Secretary Ickes through W. Averell Harri- 
man. Alcoa also tried to prevent Jesse Jones. RFC Chair- 
man, from granting Reynolds a loan. Finally, to block 
expansion of the aluminum industry, Alcoa maneuvered 
$l-a-year men into strategic positions on the OPM. 
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By LEO HUBERMAN 


KEY TO BETTER PRODUCTION 


HE belt moved along with the just-filled liquor 
bottles standing on it ten inches apart. On both 


sides of the long table were twelve girls, some sitting, 
some standing. One stuck a label on each bottle, the 
next patted the sides of the label down. The third stuck 
the government stamp in its place, and the fourth 
smoothed the stamp down. 


Near the end of the line the bottles, all properly 
stamped and labelled, moved under a powerful light 
where two girls inspected them closely. They took off 
the few in which they discovered some flaw, and the 
belt carried the perfect ones along to the end where 
they were packed in cartons. 


The superintendent told me: “We have the girls change 
places every two hours. Relieves the strain on them and 
they do more and better work.” 


Then he turned to the local union president who was 
accompanying us: “You know, Mac, in our new Eastern 
plant, the company put in the system of changing places 
right from the start. Smart idea.” 


He walked on ahead a bit and the union president 
whispered to me: “Gee, that’s a laugh. We had to fight 
like hell for six months to get management to see the 
wisdom of having those girls switch jobs every so often. 
In the old system the inspectors got dizzy after a few 
hours—how can you help it looking steadily at mov- 
ing bottles under those lights?—and they passed bottles 
that were imperfect. Now all the girls aren’t nearly so 
tired after the day’s work, and at the same time their 
output is greater. But what a beef that was!” 


What happened in this plant is not unusual. It has 


happened in steel, autos, coal—in practically every in- 
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dustry. Give workers a voice in workshop planning, 
and increased efficiency in production is the usual re- 


sult. 


In capitalist ‘society the contract between employer 
and worker on wages and working conditions is dictated 
by the employer. This must be true when the two parties 
to the contract are not equal in bargaining strength. 
The worker must accept the employer’s terms—or starve. 


But when workers form organizations of their own 
choosing—trade unions—this relationship is modified. 
The stronger the union the better the wages. 


So with working conditions. Once past the factory 
gate the worker must give up part of his personal free- 
dom. Rules and regulations are set by the employer. The 
working day may be long, the factory ill-lighted and 
poorly ventilated with no safeguards on its dangerous 
machinery, the foreman may be a tyrant—all these con- 
ditions and any others he may desire to impose are 


fixed by the employer. 


Trade unions change that, too. Through their economic 
strength they force improvements in factory rules and 
regulations. Through their political strength they win 
further improvements by government action. 


Where unions are strong they are able to make in- 
roads in another sphere of employer domination-con- 
trol and administration of the business itself. They are 
beginning to have a say in such questions as the amount 
to be produced, when, where and how it shall be pro- 
duced. How beneficial that can be is illustrated by the 
concrete case of the liquor bottling plant. 


SHARE IN DECISIONS 


Today it is more than ever necessary that the workers 
who play so tremendous a role in the productive pro- 
cess, should be given further opportunity to share in 
important decisions affecting industry. For today, more 
than ever before in our history, the requirements of na- 
tional defense make it imperative that American industry 
produce more and better goods as efficiently as possible. 


CIO President Philip Murray’s plan of Industry 
Councils, in which labor is given equal representation 
with management, will help to accomplish that end. It 
should be adopted without further delay. 


Do you know that 


Earl King, Ernest Ramsay and Frank Conner are 
California’s last 3 labor prisoners? 

And that one month ago, Governor Olson said: 
“They have already discharged theit debt?” 


YET, THESE MEN ARE STILL IN SAN QUENTIN 


Will you, therefore: 


Wire Governor Olson, requesting an immediate pardon 
now! 


UYek 


M O V | E 


‘SERGEANT YORK’ RATES 
BETTER-THAN-AVERAGE 


Margaret Wycherly Gives Top Portrayal; 
Touch of Over-Writing in Cooper's Role 


SERGEANT YORK, a Warner Brothers 
picture directed by Howard Hawks, with 
Gary Cooper, Margaret Wycherly, Joan 
Leslie, Walter Brennan, George Tobias, 
Noah Beery Jr., Dickie Moore, Ward Bond, 
Stanley Ridges, June Lockhart, Clem Bey- 
ans, Howard da Silva, Charles Trowbridge, 
Harvey Stephens, David Bruce, Charles 
Esmond, Joseph Sawyer, Pat Flaherty, 
Robert Porterfield and Erville Alderson. 
Original screen play by Harry Chandlee, 
John Huston, Howard Koch and Aben 
Finkel. 


If theory does not jibe with prac- 
tice, the practical man revises his 
theory. Such a decision was forced 


Gary Cooper as Sgt. York 


upon Alvin C. York, Tennessee moun- 
taineer who took his liquor and his 


Bible straight, when he found con- 
flict between the Ten Commandments 
and World War I into which he had 


been dragged as a draftee. 


York’s God was a personal one. 
And his inner strength was of the 
rocks and gnarled trees on the “poor- 
ly” land he farmed. The combination 
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made of him, at first. a conscientious 
objector. Reasoning brought him to 
passive participation, but it took the 
mowing down of his fellows by enemy 
machine-guns to rouse him to such 
active fighting pitch that he assumed 
the proportions of a one-man offen- 
sive. 


The story shows York (Gary Coo- 
per) before the war as a hard-drink- 
ing, hard-fighting, hard - working 
plowman trying to “grow corn out 
of rocks.” Two people who under- 
stood that he had a right to “cut 
loose” occasionally were his mother 
(Margaret Wycherly) and the neigh- 
borhood preacher (Walter Brennan.) 


Their faith seemed justified one 
night as York, deterred by a bolt of 
lightning when on his way to kill a 
man, “got religion.” But he got it so 
hard that shortly afterward, when 
drafted. he found he couldn’t recon- 
cile war’s mass murder with the com- 


mandment. “Thou Shalt Not Kill.” 


York worked out his own, and the 
story’s problem, in a climax ready- 
made by the historical exploit of the 
REAL Set. Alvin C. York who cap- 
tured 132 of the enemy in the Meuse- 
Argonne of 1918. 


Gary Cooper makes York come 
alive, although part of his character- 
ization seemed a little overwritten to 
city-trained ears. Finest portrayal in 
the film is given by Margaret Wych- 
erly. Walter Brennan, usually excel- 
lent, somehow misses fire in this 
production and seldom rings true. 
Joan Leslie is competent as York’s 
mountain sweetheart. Dickie Moore 
seems not quite sure of himself in his 
first grown-up role. 

On the whole it is_better-than- 
average entertainment. 

GEORGE MURRAY 


WORTH READING 


A CIVILIAN DEFENSE VOL- 
UNTEER OFFICE,  pub- 
lished by the United States 
Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D.C. Free on re- 

quest. 


This attractive little pam- 
phlet tells what a civilian de- 
fense volunteer office is, how it 
is set up, what it does, and how 
to organize it. 


In his foreword, Mayor La- 
Guardia, civilian defense direc- 
tor, outlines the two tasks of his 
office: 


(1) “To prepare for the day 
we pray may never come; when 
bombs and artillery fire fall on 
our cities, towns and the coun- 
tryside, and when men, women 
and children must stand pre- 
pared to defend their homes 
and liberties. 


(2) “To better the health, 
economic security, and well- 
being of our people, to make 
our country strong.” 


It is in its concrete and prac- 
tical suggestions for carrying 
out the second of these tasks 
that this pamphlet is most val- 
uable. Many readers may be 
surprised to find that work they 
are already doing, whether that 
work is in the field of nutrition, 
consumer organization, or com- 
munity recreational and educa- 
tional activity, is considered by 
the government as useful to na- 
tional defense. 


Others will find the pamphlet 
a challenge to put their training 
and talents to patriotic use, if 
they are not now doing so. 


The scope of this govern- 
ment’s conception of defense is 
admirably set forth, and the 
advice on organization and pro- 
cedure is specific. 


Organizations and_individ- 
uals should find this unusually 
well prepared publication help- 
ful if they will read it and put 
it to work. 


DONALD OCDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


CONFESSIONS OF A HYPNOTIST 


SUPPOSE that it will come as a bit of a surprise to 

my readers to have me reveal the fact that I am now 
a hypnotist. I certainly don’t look like a hypnotist. Nor 
would the casual observer suspect that through my horn- 
rimmed bifocals was radiating any sort of dangerous 
magnetism. Hypnotists are usually neither bald nor 
near-sighted, and when you add to those apparent dis- 
qualifications the fact that if my glasses are removed | 
can’t see anything that isn’t right under my nose it would 
seem that my claim bordered somewhat on the unbeliev- 
able. Certainly hypnotists don’t work with their noses. 


And the amazing additional feature is that I have only 
become interested in hypnotism in the past four weeks. 
It all began with a news item relative to the difficulties 
a radio station in Philadelphia was having with an ama- 
teur hypnotist named Klein. It seemed that this Klein, 
appearing on a Hobby-Lobby program, managed to hyp- 
notize over the radio twelve people who were not even 
in the same room, an achievement which presented to 
the owners of the station the frightful possibility that 
Mr. Klein might well be able to produce the same so- 
porific effect on millions of radio listeners outside the 
studio. 

This unfortunate happening would plainly conflict with 
many commercial programs which are spending a great 
deal of money to accomplish that particular result; obvi- 
ously the air must be kept free of competition from ama- 
teurs who don’t have a sponsor, especially hypnotists, 
for otherwise many people might be hypnotized into ac- 
cepting ideas which were contrary to the best interests 
of the sponsors—especially those who pay enormous 
sums of money. It is apparently perfectly fair in a 
democracy for Mr. Henry Ford or some other large man- 
ufacturer to lull the radio audience into a delightful 
receptive mood with such agencies as symphonic music 
or Charlie McCarthy and while they are in that blissful 
state whisper to them the tender messages of Mr. Cam- 
eron or Mr. Boake Carter. But supposing that this Mr. 
Klein were to achieve the same audience response as 
Toscanini, at one ten-thousandth of the cost, and were 
then to whisper into the receptive ears some statement 
favorable to labor or the farmer? 
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The undemocratic supposition was so obviously un- 
fair not only to the Big Sponsors but also to the Big 
Newspaper Publishers and others who derive an honest 
living from their ownership of our free air that I in- 
stantly dismissed it from my mind. But the possibility 
of cheap hypnotism over the radio continued to intrigue 
me, and I began to experiment. I purchased several 
books on “Hypnotism Made Easy” and “Simple Traces 
for Little Eyes.” I studied with zeal and assiduity. I 
tried it gut—at first timidly and with embarrassed apol- 
ogies, later with more verve and bravado. After all, I 
was attempting to aid National Defense—if indeed that 
term includes a consideration for the Less Fortunate of 
our Nation who are not able to buy time on the radio, 
and I believe it does. 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


With constant practice I began to notice some im- 
provement, although I will admit that there were many 
moments when I was almost ready to give the whole 
thing up. I shall never forget one embarrassing occa- 
sion on a street car when a young lady seated across the 
aisle from me suddenly threatened to call a policeman if 
I didn’t stop staring at her. Three or four other mis- 
understood efforts to practice my technique resulted, 
among other things, in a black eye and a badly swollen 
lip. 

But I patriotically persevered, and I shall never forget 
the thrill of my first success—my wife. I had not told 
her of my ambition; she has a certain realistic approach 
to such problems which might have discouraged my early 
efforts. But I practiced on her secretly, and one night, 
as I fixed my eye on her and spoke slowly and per- 
suasively on some subject (it happened to be the plot of a 
play I was then engaged in writing) she went sound 
asleep. 

At first I could not believe it; I cleared my throat, 
rattled a paper. sneezed; still she slept on. Finally I 
snapped my fingers in the method suggested by my 
hypnotic text book, and her eyes opened. I concealed 
my satisfaction. and since that time I have reduced not 
only her but three or four of our friends to a deep, trau- 
matic state by the simple device of repeating the plot of 
that particular play. 


A SURE-FIRE PLAN 


Now I await the next step. I have not, as yet, been 
able to induce any of the larger radio chains to give me 
a hearing for the recital of some of the scenes from my 
play (of course, I have concealed from them the real 
purpose of my request). but I have in the meantime 
formed a new plan. I shall arrange to have dinner with 
one of our numerous news commentators whose remarks 
on such subjects as labor disputes or farm prices tend, 
shall we say. to reflect the views of their employer- 
sponsors, and during the meal I shall hypnotize the 
fellow. Then IT shall take him to his radio station, and 
Ist him broadcast his “comments.” I can guarantee two 
results: (1) for the first time the radio audience will 
hear the unprejudiced truth, and (2) -he will lose his job. 


USecl 


THIS SMALL WORLD 


Food For Russia 
BY WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


1 bia German occupation of west- 
ern Ukraine means, of course, 
that Russia has lost the source of 
much of its wheat. Disheartening 
as this loss is, it must, at the same 
time, be regarded as a challenge to 
American farmers. Undoubtedly, 
the grain furnished by the Ukraine 
is tremendous, but it can be replaced 
by imports of surplus American wheat 
for the duration of the war and until 
all Soviet lands have been regained. 

While much of the Ukraine has 
been ravaged and occupied, Germany 
and her vassals have been denied 
anything but temporary benefit from 
conquest of the ‘bread-basket’ of the 
Soviet Union. It will be impossible 
for the conquerors to extract from 
Ukrainian peasants anywhere near 
the maximum capacity of the collec- 
tive farms. 


‘FAMINE CONDITIONS’ 


The entire agricultural picture has 
been changed for Russia by the 
German invasion. Nazi occupation 
of the grain-deficient regions of 
Smolensk, Leningrad and Kalinin 
provinces tends to increase grain 
surpluses somewhat for the remain- 
der of the country. The food problem 
in the occupied regions, however, un- 
less accompanied by mass evacuation 
of the civil population, will be ex- 
tremely grave, approaching famine 
conditions if the ‘scorched earth’ 
policy is relentlessly carried through. 


In the Ukraine, unfortunately, 
just about half of the wheat lands 
lie west of the Dnieper River which 
is now in German hands. In addition 
about 40% of the sugar beet crop is 
raised in this section. 

Cotton production, however. can- 
not be greatly affected by the Nazi 
drive into the Ukraine for most of 
the Russian supply of the raw staple 
comes from central Asiatic parts of 
the Soviet Union. The only factor 
which could seriously affect Soviet 
textile production would be further 
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Nazi control over north-central Euro- 
pean Russia which contains most 
of the textile manufacturing centers. 
Then Turkestan, the largest cotton 
fibre producing province, might cut 
its cotton sowing for larger produc- 
tion of grains which were reduced by 
loss of Ukrainian fields. 

Unless the Nazi advance is stopped 
along the present battle lines there 
will be the loss of additional wheat- 
producing areas such as the Crimean, 
Don and Kuban provinces. Crimea 
and Kuban are also important fruit 
and tobacco growing regions; the Ku- 
ban and Don provinces lead in the 


production of sunflower seed. This 
seed supplies a considerable portion 
of Soviet fat needs. 

Another consequence of invasion is 
felt in the live-stock industry. The 
occupation, increased demands by the 
army and generally less favorable 
conditions during war are likely to 
increase the slaughter and mortality 
of livestock of all kinds. 

If the picture of the present agri- 
cultural situation for the moment 
looks serious for the Russians. the 
Germans themselves cannot expect to 
reap much reward from it. It is 
generally believed that the race be- 
tween the Nazi tanks and Russian 
tractors and combines was won by 
the latter. 

In other words. most of the harvest 
for this year was taken in and stored 
away in safe places before the ar- 


rival of the German armies. What 
could not be removed was destroyed 
as were all livestock and farm im- 
plements which could not be carried 
away by the retreating Red forces. 
This has made the harvesting of the 
1941 crops and the seeding of winter 
grain this fall for the 1942 harvest 
extremely difficult. 


NO SLUMP IN MORALE 


There has been no indication of 
any slump in peasant morale in the 
Soviet Union. Collectivization has 
not been brought into question and 
the Red Army and the industrial 
population which makes the arms 
necessary for continued resistance 
will be supplied without complaint. 
This much is admitted in a recent 
report on “Wartime Soviet Agricul- 
ture” released by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The author of 
this summary concludes: 

“Whether this state of affairs will 
continue with the prolongation of the 
war depends, to no small extent, on 
imponderables — especially on the 
strength of the upsurge of latent 
patriotism, which foreign invasions 
in the past have usually generated 
among the Russian masses irrespec- 
tive of the character of the ruling 
regime. 

“If such a ground-swell of 
patriotism occurred, it would doubt- 
less go far in lifting the peasant and 
civilian morale generally to new 
heights of performance, despite in- 
creasing hardships and much suffer- 
Ing. 

And American farmers may help 
themselves by helping the Russians. 
American surpluses of grain and 
agricultural replace 
the Russian crops destroyed in com- 


products can 


bating Hitlerism. This would not 
only serve the cause of the United 
States by helping in Hitler’s defeat, 
but it would solve the most urgent 
problem of American agriculture— 
the grain surplus. 
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BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


The Heavens Are 
No Comfort 


‘ USED to have a recurring dream. In it I would be 
whizzing upward and outward into space, a cold, 


clear light around me, as I sped at the speed of light 
through an immense darkness toward a star incredibly 


remote. 


I mention it merely to indicate that I have always had 
a persistent fondness for stars. They have, until re- 
cently, afforded me a certain surcease. Standing in the 
night beneath the great blue-black dome that is the sky 
I could take comfort in the numberless other worlds 
that filled all space until the heartbreaking idiocies of 
my own small world seemed of slight concern. 


Standing in the soothing blackness of a summer night, 
only half aware of the wind rising and falling in the 
trees, I liked to think of the Cloud of Magellan 100,000 
light years away, I liked to think that a ray of light 
travelling 186,000 miles per second would require 100,- 
000 years to travel from it to the tiny speck in infinity 
that is the earth. I could forget the mass murders and 
mass cruelties of our own planet in musing on the 1,000 
million stars that can be seen with telescopes, most of 
them so much larger than the earth that to compare them 
with it is like comparing a pea to a skyscraper. 

Sometimes as I stood in the night, and heard and yet 
did not hear the mournful wail of a locomotive curling 
far away in the blackness, I used to play the game in 
reverse. Instead of thinking of the gargantuan, incon- 
ceivable largeness that engulfs the nothing that is this 
planet, I would think instead of the incredible complex- 
ity of the small and invisible. I would remember that 
each atom in every table, that every atom in every rock, 


is a solar system in itself in which electrons and pro- 
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tons move and whirl with a majesty and intricacy un- 
equalled by the giant rhythms of the stars. 


*« 


I mention these musings because they have failed me 


now. 


That the earth began 10,000 millions years ago as a 
result of a titanic collision in the heavens of unnum- 
bered tons of rock and metal brings no benison or relief 


at the present moment. 


For at some point during these 10,000 million years, 
life evolved upon this planet and slowly, painfully, 
dauntlessly struggled forward. A lower form of life 
after aeons evolved into man and slowly, painfully he 
conquered fire, learned to sow and reap, learned to speak 
and communicate, and, always struggling forward, he 
learned to write and think and plan. And always within 
him he yearned for, and fought for, and planned for a 
society in which all men would be free and happy and 
secure. 

From out the centuries came England with its freedom 
of religion, its trial by jury, its freedom of the press, 


and its great hope for ordered evolution toward a justice 


that would increase the dignity of each individual man. 


From out of the centuries came Russia with its hope 
that in the abolition of the profit system man might find 
a greater measure of freedom than he had ever had be- 


fore. 


And spewed up by time came Hitler, a reversion, an 
atavism, an anachronism turning back the clock of time, 
attacking all that man had painfully gained through the 
centuries. 


Ten thousand Russians and Englishmen, protecting 
their homes, protecting their hopes for the further pro- 
gress of man, are being killed each 24 hours in this 
struggle against the man who would turn back time. 


x 


No, the heavens are no comfort now. The very stars 
in their orbits seem to protest and every atom of nature 
calls for Hitler’s defeat. 
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CONSUMER AID BALKED 
BY NEWS ‘BOTTLENECK’ 


Federal Agencies Issue Reams of Good 
Advice, But It Rarely Reaches the Public 


One of the great needs of the mo- 
ment is to open new lines of com- 
munication between the people and 
their government. In the enormous 
cooperative effort in which the whole 
nation is engaged, of mobilizing our 
national resources for defense, the in- 
dividuals and the organizations eager 
to take on their full share of the job 
look to the government for guidance. 

The many federal agencies issue 
daily, or at frequent intervals, news 
releases to the press. But what hap- 
pens to them? Many of them appear 
in small, routine little paragraphs, 
but many of them end in the waste- 


basket. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


In the consumer field alone there 
are nearly a dozen federal agencies 
with programs based on the idea of 
educating and mobilizing the public. 
But how many people know how to 
reach them, what they offer us, and 
what they want from us? 

I will select just one news release 
from the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration which, despite a fairly careful 
reading of four or five metropolitan 
dailies, I never saw printed. This is 
just one of a large number issued 
daily from the OPA office. Today 
when all housewives are worrying 
about high prices and are anxious 
for knowledge and guidance, I be- 
lieve this item was of importance and 


of interest to a very large number of: 


people: 

“Selection of Detroit, Mich., and 
Williamsport, Pa., with the counties 
in which they are located, as sites for 
experimental consumer information 
centers, was announced today by 
Miss Harriet Elliott, Associate Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Chief of the Con- 
sumer Division. A third city, in the 
South, will be selected later. . 


“The information centers would 
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furnish informational material on re- 
quest, and receive complaints con- 
cerning prices and rentals. 

“The need for such aid is increas- 
ing daily, Miss Elliott states. ‘The 
responsibilities and the problems of 
the American consumer are becom- 
ing greater day by day,’ according 
to Miss Elliott. “These responsibilities 
can be carried out and these prob- 
lems met in the democratic way only 
by an informed citizenry. In each 
community American consumers 
must be equipped to perform the 
functions as economic citizens.’ 

“To provide detailed information 
to local groups who will sponsor such 
projects, the Consumer Division of 
OPA has just issued a bulletin con- 
taining concrete information for the 
creation of such centers. Adminis- 
tration policies, the selection of per- 
sonnel, and the general program of 
activities that should be carried on by 
the centers are fully treated. Since 
the material has been designed for 
use by communities of any size, it 
covers a wide variety of activity 
fields, and a flexible plan of organ- 
ization. Utilization of local facilities 
and coordination of local services is 
stressed.” 


DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


I can see an old-time city editor 
tossing aside this not very inspiring- 
ly written mimeographed sheet as a 
hopelessly dull item. But do the peo- 
ple want to be “equipped to perform 
the functions as economic citizens?” 
I am sure-that they do and that the 
possibility of democratic action in 
cooperation with the government is 
an exciting and very little explored 
field. 

It is a great pity that the commer- 
cial press and radio stand as a bottle- 
neck between the many federal agen- 
cies offering guidance and programs 
of action and the people eager for 
knowledge of these activities. 

SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


PORK 


Pork is one of the most nutri- 
tious of meat products. It is 
rich in the B vitamins and 
many minerals. Unfortunately, 
it is also occasionally rich in 
tiny live worms that are respon- 
sible for a widely prevalent dis- 
ease, trichinosis. 


It is said that at least 22 mil- 
lion persons in this country har- 
bor the worm somewhere in 
their body. Fortunately, only a 
small percentage of those in- 
fected with the worm become 
sick. It is probable that thou- 
sands of cases occur which are 
never reported or seen by a 
doctor. At any rate, the dis- 
ease is a public health problem 
of major importance. 

The greatest number of cases 
of-trichinosis in human beings 
occurs in those communities 
where garbage is disposed of by 
feeding it to hogs. And for this 
the municipalities themselves 
are chiefly responsible. 

Until legislation is passed 
that will prohibit the feeding 
of pigs with infected garbage, 
it will be necessary for the con- 
sumer to exercise certain pre- 
cautions. 

All pork products should be 
cooked until no pink flesh is 
apparent. Fresh pork should 
be roasted at a moderately high 
oven temperature, allowing 1% 
hour per pound of meat. Pork 
chops should be fried slowly: 
for one inch thick chops 15 
minutes should be allowed, for 
two inch thick, about 25 min- 
utes. Smoked pork should be 
cooked at a temperature of 
about 160 F. for about 30 min- 
utes per pound. 

The various types of pre- 
cooked ham or ham that has 
been made “tender” by the 
producer should be cooked at 
the same temperature for about 
15 minutes per pound. 
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_. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


At least one of the citizens of 
Rhode Island, Fred Danbrowski, feels 
oppressed by the smallness of his 
state. He is engaged in writing let- 
ters to the papers about the scan- 
dalous state of affairs that leaves a 
fine state like Rhode Island so small, 
while its neighbor, Massachusetts, 
enjoys nearly twice the territory. As 
a solution Danbrowski proposes that 
Massachusetts cede immediately Cape 
Cod and the counties which lie be- 
tween the Cape and Rhode Island. 


A secretary’s nightmare is getting 
the wrong letter in the wrong en- 
velope. If your boss is a politician 
such a mistake is more crucial than 
ever. 

Louis J. Reidel, Republican Com- 
mitteeman of the Thirteenth Ward in 
St. Louis, told his secretary to send 
a form letter of congratulations to 
one of his constituents, Elmer A. 
Sandvoss, on the birth of a son. In- 
stead the proud father received a lei- 
ter saying: “I am very scrry to hear 
of the sad occurrence in your house. 
Permit me to extend my sincere con- 
dolence.” 


A new record for nobility (or 
perhaps it is masochism) was set by 
Patrolman Charles W. Clark of Park- 
ersburg, W. Va. He appeared in 
court in answer to a summons he had 
given to himself. He said that he 
pulled his police cruising car out 
from a curb so quickly that another 
car couldn’t avoid running into him. 
Judge William H. Carter fined him 
$2.00. 


A lady in Washington. D. C., got 
home to her apartment on Fifteenth 
Street, ready for a bath and bed. But 
to her dismay the apartment, other- 
wise in order, contained a fully 
dressed man asleep in the bathtub. 
“Man asleep in woman’s bathtub” 
was the call that went out over the 
police radio. Presently two police- 
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men removed the gentleman and 
booked him on a drunk charge. The 
apartment door had been left un- 
locked and no one could provide a 
more complete explanation than that 
the stranger “just wandered in.” 


Officials of the Commerce De- 
partment on Staten Island in New 
York have found a new labor-saving 
device and put Battery Park pigeons 
to work for national defense. 
Wartime increases the need for 
ergot, a drug which controls hemor- 
rhage, and was formerly imported 
from the Balkans. Ergot is a dis- 
ease or fungus growing on grain. 
The diseased grain is now being suc- 


cessfully raised on Staten Island. Just 
as the Commerce Department officials 
were writing help-wanted ads for 
workers to pick the fungus off the 
grain a pigeon flew into the ware- 
house and went to work. He gobbled 
up grain but spat out all the ergot. 
The ads were withheld and the grain 
spread out in the most convenient 
arrangement for pigeons. This opti- 
mism proved justified. Many more 
pigeons migrated from the Battery 
and Wall Street and the entire job 
is now being done most satisfac- 
torily. 


Justice of the Peace H. G. Stew- 
art, of Brinsmade, N. D., has been 
waiting for three years for any busi- 
ness in the way of marriages. Last 
week his chance came when Edith 
Roll and Norman Ihlem, of Mad- 
dock, called on him and asked his 


price. He replied that a marriage 
cost $5, but if necessary he could 
give them a week-end special rate. 
They finally agreed on 29¢. In spite 
of the cut-rate Stewart gave them a 
full $5 wedding with an hour’s speech 
on the pitfalls of marriage. 


John Dalton of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was arrested and charged with as- 
sault and battery. To be specific he 
was charged with biting off part of 
the right ear of Calvin Broughton. 


Broughton said that while he was 
seated quietly in a tavern Dalton, 
who is a stranger to him, approached 
from the rear and bit him. Dalton 
explained that it was just a case of 
mistaken identity. He mistook 
Broughton for his own first cousin. 


Private Claud S. Ashton, a 23- 
year-old cowboy of Sayre, Okla., last 
week was graduated at the head of 
his class of 236 students at an Army 
medical technicians school in Denver. 
He can neither read nor write! 


During the first few weeks of the 
course, Ashton made good progress 
in some work but none at all in other 
studies. Finally one day he arose in 
class and explained that he had never 
learned to read or write. 

The Commander in charge of the 
school was so much interested in Ash- 
ton’s unusual intelligence that as an 
experiment he arranged that all les- 
sons be read to the cowboy-soldier 
and that he dictate what had to be 
written. Under this plan he was grad- 
uated with highest honors. 


A 35-year-old New Yorker, John 
Santana, stopped a movie show in a 
neighborhood theater for more than 
half an hour. He wandered in alone 
and went sound asleep. Somehow he 
got his head jammed between the 
metal bars of the arm rest of the 
seat. The theater Manager, a Corps 
of volunteer assistants, and his mother 
and father, summoned to the scene, 
were unable to rescue him. A police 
emergency squad finally sawed the 
bars and got him out. 
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THOSE WHO LOVE LAUGHTER 


VEN while we are waging this grim struggle of 

democracy against fascism, of human decency 

against Nazi barbarism—we must somehow man- 
age to keep gaiety alive in our hearts. 


Eleanor Roosevelt said that last week to an au- 
dience in Chicago. 


She said it so simply, so briefly, that no reporter 
thought it worth recording. 


But it was an important statement, and one worth 
pondering. 


This is a war of those who love laughter, fought 
against those who have made a religion of blood 
and suffering and tears. 


This is a war of the little people, who need only 
a little to make them gay. A sunny Sunday in the 
park, a touchdown fort the home team, candles on 
the birthday cake, the funnies in the evening paper, 
a custard pie on the screen. 


This is a war of those who love, fought against 
those who can only hate. 


All over the world, the men and women who love 
home and family and country are fighting for the 
things they love. Fighting against a juggernaut to 
whom sons are only cannon fodder, homes bomb- 
ers’ targets, and countries prison camps. 


ES, we in America are sober today. Sober as 

befits those who have “cleared our decks and 
taken our battle stations.”’” Sober, because we know 
what we face and because we have made the deci- 
sion to face it with courage and firmness. 

Yes. we are saddened as well as sober. How 
could we be otherwise? How could we fail to 
mourn for those who shed their blood that we may 
live? Or fail to weep for those who have lost 


home and family and country—and even the pow- 
er to weep for themselves? 

Yes, there is hate in the heart of America today. 
Hate for war and for the inhuman thing that has 
bent humans to its will, making them the instru- 
ments of hate and destruction and tragedy on a 
scale the world has never known before. 


NLY those who hate the enemy of all that is 

beloved, truly love. Only those who have tears 
to weep know how to be truly gay. 

Hitlerism is a Thing incapable of either laugh- 
ter or tears. 

But out of the concentration camps of Europe, 
from the British ships and airfields and barracks, 
from the front lines before Moscow and Rostov, 
in a dozen idioms and dialects, the little jokes 
come. 

The little jokes the little people fighting Hitler 
still know how to make, the little jokes that show 
gaiety is not dead in the hearts of those who love 
laughter so much they are willing to die that men 
may laugh again. 


RS. ROOSEVELT was right. We in America 
must keep gaiety alive in our hearts, too. 
For we are fighting the war of those who love 
laughter, and we shall remember how to laugh 
even while that war is being won. 
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Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 
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HITLER 


has Salesmen in 


AMERICA 


Wanted: Salesmen for Democracy 


Hitler’s agents, in a thousand phony packages, are trying 
to sell Nazism to America. We want YOU to sell de- 
mocracy. Here is a concrete, practical way for YOU to 
fight Hitler. 


Join U.S. Week's Volunteers 


o= § Arm America with the Facts 


U. S. WEEK, 1016 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 
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